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THE CIRCULAR 


Has for its fun lamental principles the Religion of the Bible 
and the Socialism of the Primitive Church Its alm, however, 
is to give its readers alsoa supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 

Txr4s—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen nu nbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any ‘ibscriber wishing to discontinue his paper.should return 
as a copy with his nameand residence written upon it,and the 
simple order, * Discontinue * 

Address ** THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.”” 





Support of the Circular. 

As will be seen by the foregoing terms, the 
Circular is offered to those who wishit, as the 
gospel is, without money and without price.— 
It is supported at present, first and principally, by 
the funds of the Oneida Community and its branch- 
es; seconily, by the free contributions of its friends 
an a few remittances from those who choose to pay 
for it. Our expectation, however, is that the idea 
ofa Frew Dairy Retiaiovs Press, as the comple- 
ment anJ consummation of Free Schools,Free Church- 
es, and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually 
become known, and be appreciated among all spir- 
itually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a volunteer constituency, more whole- 
hearted than that which surrounds, for instance 
ths Jidle Soviety, and endows it annually with a 
revsuue of three hundred thousand dollars. 





What Ought to be Done. 

1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mank:nd, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most commanding 
insirumentality of instruction. Therefore religion 
ousit to lay out its strength not in the pulpit but 
on the press. 

3 Jvuvnalism is the superior funtion of the 
prvss—.nvre effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universal in its operation. Re- 
ligioa ougat, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

t fhe Duily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
paiisui—as much more effective than the weekly 
prs, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ins. .adfor the samereasou. Religion ought there- 
fors wv asvead from the pulpit tc the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5 Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in ‘he name of the Christian religion, have pur- 


post and are preparing to institute a Daily Reli- 


gious Press 


The Oneida ‘Community 


MANUFACTURE 
Superior Steel-Traps, tor hunters and frontier 
‘nen3 inameled Traveling-B.gs ; Palm- 
Leaf Hats; Caps; Satin Cravats, &c. 
DEALERS IN 
FRUIT KORNAMENTAL TREES, GRAPE VINES, 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, &c., 
Green & reserved 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES} 
ALSO IN 
SEWING, SADDLERS’, EMBROIDERY AND MACHINE SILKS. 


Oedors for any of the above articles directed to 
THE COMMUNITY, Oneida, N. Y. 
will receive isi attention. 
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Publications. 


TIIS BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
wo seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
vocavo volume of 500 pages. —By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, $1 50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth The Second Coming. Resurrection. Origin of Evil, Our 
Re! tions to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con- 
densution of Life, &e. &e.—treated strictly according to 
Bibiec evidences. but developing many new and interesting 
conclusions, differing widely from those of the old Theology 
All vo wish to understand Biate Communism—its constitu- 
tio). basis. and prospects of success—should acquaint them 
selves with the contents of this book. 


BISLE COMMUNISM; A Compilat‘on from the 

\unaal Reports and other publications of the 

ei la Association and its branches; presenting, 

i eonnection with their History, asummary view 

of their Religious and Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 50 cts. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
f nded by J, H. Noyes. Pamphlet 64 cts. 








“ag” Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Po, stionis, ean be furnished; and any of the 
at ove Publications may be sent by mail to all parts 
of the country. 
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The Oneida Community: 


Where and What it is. 


—The Community consists of about 200 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa! proportions. They cultivate 386 acres of 
their own land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, 
State of New York ; Post Office address, Oneida, N. Y. 
For an account of their manufactures and produc- 
tions, see the preceding card. 

—The Community has been established here eleven 
years, and is self-supporting. There are two branch 
communities, ope located at Wallingford, Conn., 
and the other at Putney, Vermont, which are also 
self-supporting.’ 

—--The Community takes its origin from religious 
faith and thorough devotion to the tcachings of the 
Bible, simply and rationally interpreted. Its mem- 
bers hold, among their distinguishing points of be- 
lief, that Christ offers himself to the world, asa 
perfect savior from sin; that his Second Coming 
took place at the close of the Apostolic age; that 
the Kingdom of Heaven then founded in the invisi- 
ble world is now extending itself into visible 
humanity ; that all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual agency, and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul and body ; that the age of 
miracles is not past, &c. For a full statement of 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor, 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community, 

—The social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man said that aught of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had all things common’ 
The relation of the sexes is placed, not like that of 
common society, on the basis of law and constraint, 
neither on the opposite one of mere freedom; but 
on that of insPIRA c10N, TRULY DERIVED BY COMMUNI- 
CATION WITH THE SPIRIT OF Gop. For amore full 
discussion of these principles, see Bible Communism: 
a pamphlet of 128 pages, for sale here. ° 

—For its government, the Community has no for- 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a good spirit, securing 
VITAL ORGANIZATION, like that which animates the 
human body, and on the exercise of FREE cR:TICISM 
on the part of allits members. Those persons who 
are the most spiritual secure the most confidence, 
and consequently have the most influence, whoever 
they are. Joun H. Noyes, as the medium hy which 
these truths have been mainly developed in this 
age, is respected as atrue leader. In business, 
those persons whose attractions and capacities fit 
them for posts of responsibility are sought out and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 

—The object of the Community is to live a tru- 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
society. They consider themselves members and 
subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
ward communication. They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects. How far they have attained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take pains to read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 

—-The circumstances of the Community are at pres- 
ent adverse to receiving new members. Their princi- 
pal dwelling and their outlying buildings are full 
to the extent of their convenient capacity. Plans are 
in contemplation, on the first moment of attaining 
the requisite means, to build» much larger and 
better edifice than the present one, for a Community 


Home. 

—Tue Circviar is our weekly organ, and is of- 
fered on such terms as make it accessible to every 
one. Those who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com - 
munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 
its usefulness. To the poor it is offered as a gift. 

The following may serve as a condensed formula of 

PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES 
The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christ in the 

interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. D. 70 
Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 

with the Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrectien of the Spirit. by the faith and confes- 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, as a sequence of the fore- 
going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 
abolishing Death. 

Community of Property of ull kinds, with Inspira- 
tion tor distribution. 

Dwelling together in Association, or Complex Fami- 
lies. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and devo- 





ted to God. 
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Right Attention tothe Truth. 








In the midst of the great truths with 
which we are surrounded, it is desirable 
not to pay too much attention to their 
bearing and effect upon us as individuals. 
When we have an appreciation of some 
truth, we should not be diverted by the 
side-question how it affects us. We 
should pursue the truth for its own sake, 
and let the personal results take care of 
themselves, There is a liability to self- 
appropriation of truth, and to be intent 
on our own realization of the truth, in- 
stead of the truth itself. God will give 
us, from time to time, opporturity to 
rejoice in the effects of truth on our own 
interests, but it is childish and distracting 
to be constantly referring to that view of 
what we learn. 

If we lay our hearts open to the truth, 
simply and nakedly, without being diver- 
ted by self-reference—if we give ourselves 
to it, mix our minds with it, and feed on 
it, the results will tell on our characters, 
and we need have no care about it.—- 
When we eat our dinner, we do not stop 
at every mouthful to see how it is going 
to digest ; we eat what is set before us 
and enjoy it, and the digestion takes care 
of itself. So with the truth ; if we are 
simple in ourattention to it, we shall 
grow by it without taking thought. If 
we receive the truth as the word of God, 
that is all we have to do: we need not 
try to work it into our consciousness ; it 
will take care of that itself. The word of 
God ‘ effectually worketh,’ in them that 
believe. 

Our apprehension of truth has nothing 
whatever to do with personal considera- 
tions, properly speaking. We can take 
this attitude toward the truth—we can 
say of any fact, “this is true; I pro- 
nounce it true, and will stand by it be- 
fore heaven and earth, and stake every 
thing upon it: whether Iam saved 
damned, whether I am saint or sinner, 
this is true, I will stand by it. My per- 
sonal relation to this truth is of no con- 
sequence. I will rejoice in all truth as 
community property. 1 have an inter- 
est in the great whole, a patriotic inter- 
est in the great universe of God, and the 
truth is community property to all his 
family. I rejoice in it as such, and will 
not be too careful to find out how much 
of the profit of this truth is coming into 
my pocket : I will risk God to take care 
of that. Here are immense truths that 
are God’s property ; and so far as I am 
concerned they shal! have their full weight 
and power.” In siudying truth relating 
to the Second Coming, for instance, 
our personal interest in it is nothing, 
compared with having the veracity of 
Christ established, and the views and 
truthfulness of the Primitive Church 
brought out. It is ap abusive thing that 
the world should represent Christ as an 
impostor, and his apost.es as dupes. Let 
the cons:quences to me be what they 
may, their characters must be cleared up. 


There may be sumething like what we 
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call the marriage-spirit, in our dealing 
with the truth. I once heard a woman 
say she never would marry a man who 
would not tell her as often as once a day, 
that he loved her better than anybody 
else. You can deal with the truth in that 
way, and insist upon its telling you every 
little while, that it loves you particularly. 
But that is not necessary. You ought 
rather to tell the truth that you love #, 
and whether it loves you much or little, 
you don’t care ; it is not a point of im- 
portance in this matter of discovering 
and appreciating the truth. The ques- 
tion of your salvation is one branch of 
the truth, and it will be in order and 
importance to attend to it, as it comes 
up, but in your ordinary dealings with 
the truth, it is irrelevent to be contin- 
ually lugging in your particular interest 
in it. What would you say of a man’s 
studying the science of Geology, with 
reference entirely to ascertaming what 
probability there was of finding a gold- 
mine on his own land. If in studying 
the science for its own sake, he discov- 
ers signs of such a fact, you would expect 
him give attention to it: but you 
would say it was belittling to his own 
mind, and degrading to the science, to 
study with that thing in view. 

You will avoid much litigation with 
Satan by saying decisively : “I will at- 
tend to Christ and the truth, let what 
will come—Satan may keep up his clamor 
about my individual interests if he pleas- 
es, but it is enough for me to attend to 
the truth.” We can have fellowship with 
each other’s faith in that position ; but 
if each one is studying Geology with ref- 
erence to discovering «a gold mine on his 
own farm, we cannot sympathize with 
each other very mnch. I cannot take as 
much interest in your special concern as 
you do, and you cannot take the interest 
inmine that Ido, but we can always 
sympathize with each other’s interest in 
the truth for its own sake, 

You cannot attend to the truth with- 
out being warmed by it, but you can re- 
fuse to have your attention diverted by 
that warming. In the first place you 
are coll—you get your eye on some truth, 
and it begins to warm you, and then you 
turn your attention to the warming, and 
get cold again. You easily pass from 
rejoicing in the truth, to rejoicirg in your 
own sensations and then your joy is soon 
sone.—Home Talk. 





Criticism and Disease. 


All sickness may properly be taken as 
a criticism. If disease has power over 
us, we should assume that it has found 
something in us whicn is not good, and 
that has an affinity for itself. When 
apparently well, this some- 
thing is latent ; but it is liable to burst 
forth at any time, in varied forms of 
mischief. If we desire permanent health 
then, we should invite the spirit of truth 
and criticism to purify our life, 
We must free ourselves from the idea 
that disease comes and goes, nobody 
James says, ‘ Is any sick 
let him call for the elders of 


persons are 


among you, 
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the church ; and let them pray over him, 


anointing him with oil in the name of 


and Lord: and the prayer of faith shall 
save the sick; . . . . and if he have com- 
mitted sins they shall be forgiven him.” 
He continues, “Confess your faults one 
to another, and pray one for another, 
that ye may be healed.” ‘The idea in 
these passages is, that sin and disease 
are one thing, and that sickness requires 
aconfession of faults as well as external 
medication. Paul says, ‘‘ He that eat- 
eth and drinketh unworthily, eateth and 
drinketh damnation to himself, not dis- 
cerning the Lord’s body. For this cause 
many are weak and sickly among you.” 
It is best to stop trying to justify disease, 
and make up our minds that there isa 
connection between our diseases and our 
faults. I cannot comfort myself with 
the idea that disease comes upon me 
without a cause, or by hard labor for 
Christ. God will not’ allow us to shelter 
disease in self-justification, or attribute it 
to mysterious causes. If we calculate 
to go into this war with disease strong- 
hearted, and be good soldiers, we must 
make up our minds to give it no quarter. 
Gross appetites, false ways of eating and 
drinking, have a great deal to do with 
disease. Either stop eating, or find out 
a way to eat and drink in the name of 
the Lord---which is the better way. If 
a person connects his diseases with his 
faults, he will call for criticism as soon as 
he would for a doctor.— Home-Talk. 
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ONEIDA, NOV. 24, 185y. 
The Impending Crisis. 

A great crisis is impending in the affairs of this 
nation—a crisis of judgment and separation.— 
The old issues of political action are rapidly pas- 
sing away. The questiors of tariffs, of imternal 
improvements, are assuming a secondary interest, 
and the commanding issue which claims the at- 
tention of all sections 1s, the issue of Siavery o1 
Freedom. Upon this question the two great sec- 
tions of the country are dividing. 
division of the people mto Whigs and Democrats, 
but a division of North against South, And it is 
one of those signs of the tines, written as with 
the finger uf God upon the wall of destiny, which 
proclaims the near approach of the dissolution 
of the American Unien. 

Hitherto the South has controlled the govern- 
ment of this nation, its power has been exercised 
primarily for che Lenetit of the Slave interest—on 
behalf of the oppressor. The North has been 
robbed of its legitimate control im the affairs of 
the nation—the rights of its citizens have been 
trampled upon, and the principles of the Revolu- 
tiun, of the Declaration of Independence, spurned 
from the hails of Government. Now, however, 
the hours «i the subjection of une North to the 
Slave power seem abvut to be numbered. The 
people are marshal.ng to the real issue which has 
hitherto, until within a few years, veen covered 
up and repressed by other and secondary questions. 
Throughvut the Northa spiritis beginning to arise 
in the hearts of men which demands an end of 
the domimation of the oppressor over the nomi 
nally free States. 

We do not refer in this to the so-called Re- 
publican party, for we have no hope or faith in 
that party. We have no faith inany party which 
believes that a righteous government can be or 
ganized or aduwinistered on the basis of a consti- 
tution which recugnizes oppression and provides 
fur ils interests. But a principle is coming in tu 
influence the mind of the North which recognizes 
a higher law than any human compact and teaches 
the rights and the brotherhood of man. And 
whvuever wtelligently apprehends and recognizes 
this Uigher Law, will have no faith in the Ameri- 
can Government, but will withdraw ali support 
from it, and transfer his allegiance to a better. 

And this is our cuunse! to all who would work 


[t is no lungera 


for the overthrow of Slavery and the emancipa- 
tion of the North from bondage to aud par- 
ticipation in the iniquity of that system: With- 
draw your allegiance to the American Govern- 
ment, and transfer it lo Christ. Cease to bea 
member of a reprobate and unholy system and 
become a citizen of the Kingdom of God. By so 
doing you will escape being involved in the ruin 
of this nation and finda safe refuge from its 
WOUS.—T. L. P. 





Better Conditions of Ocean 
Travel Wanted. 


The New York Times in a recent article 
on the “Safety of Steamships,” describes the 
conditions and perils with which ocean travel at 
the present time is invested, and calls for the 
voice of the civilized world in demand for a radi- 
cal change and improvement, which shall guaran- 
tee more safety to those who go forth on the high- 
way of the great deep. There is an evident 
truth in the idea that the ocean, if we conform 
our vessels to its laws, is the best and safest high- 
way in the world. It is the great medium of 
communication between the continents—the high- 
way of the world—made for the uses and the 
glory of human life. It has its Jaws of motion— 
conditions which govern its world-wide flow. If 
these are cvuformed to, in the construction and 
management of vessels, why should they not trav- 
erse its heaving bosom as safely as the trains of 
cars do the green undulations of Western prai- 
ne? We incline to the belief that the present 
century will witness this achievement. But how- 
ever this may be, it isevident that there is a de- 
mand for conditions of greater safety in the con- 
struction of steamships—a demand which should 
be enforced by the criticism of the world. We 


| copy a portion of Times’ article : 


The time has come to establish fixed and labor- 
saving rales of mind and body in this matter.— 
If satety is incompatible with the commercial ne- 
cessities of ocean navigation, letus waste no more 
breath and time in mourning over our murdered 
relatives. Let these who go down to the sea in 
ships simply assure their lives and prepare to 
meet their Maker, without any absurd and use- 
less lamentations over their relentless fate. But 
if safety is compatible with commercial success, 
let the whole people rise up against this terrible 
system of slaughter as they would against a for- 
eign foe. Low many thousand victims are yet to 
be sacrificed to that reckless speculation which 
presents itself in the respectable and dignified 
garb of commerce? Is the great public afraid to 
venture upon its awful precincts, or is the love of 
life dying out among us? 

We take the broad ground that the general 
run of ocean ships, when compared with such 
ships as commerce might not only provide, but 
afford, are simply slaughter houses. They are 
systematically provided with every appliance of 
danger. ‘They are habitzally curtailed of every 
appointinent of safety. They lack adaptation to 
the means of preservation which nature has pro- 
vided. ‘They scientifically embody the elements 
of destruction. They render the passage of 
nature’s own wide ocean highway more precatious 
and full of danger than the scaling of mountain 
embankments and the transit of rotien bridges on 
the narrow and crooked railways of the land. 

Lere is a wooden steamship. Furnace funnels 
running through pitch-pme cases and floors ; reck- 
less and ignorant firemen; hundreds of uncovered 
lamps swinging by the side of tinder partitions 
and combustable clothing and matcrials of all 
varieties ; smoking-rooms, lamp-rooms, oil-rooms, 
paint rooms, and, often enough, powder-rooms, 
of dry pine, under the charge of raw and cheap 
servants and the tender mercies of thoughtless 
passengers; pumps barely large evongh to fulfill 
the insector’s conditions, out of reach, novody 
knows where—seldum used—possibly out of 
order; fire plugs in unknown localities, and pass- 
engers, if not crew, habitually ignorant of how 
and where to get at them; grecn hands shipped 
from the dock the day of sailing—insuflicient in 
number and under a discipline which is a mere 
farce compared with the old-fashioned regime 
and the necessities of the case—the very foud for 
pavic and disorder; not half boats enough to 
carry the ship’s company in case of abandonment 
—lowering apparatus proverbially liable to acci- 
dent—-entire abseuce of discipline in their manage 
meut, and too often, the boats themselves |akey, 
frail aud without spars and provisions. Here is a 
beautiful prospect for the times! But this is only 
the first letter in the catalogue of possible and 
probable disasters. Machinery hable to the same 
strain—heavy i this ship, and light in that—ot 
all possible materials and proportions—the 
right pattern not foliowed, if known, Machinery 
broken duwn—-no spare parts, and no separate 
mears of propulsion—ship falls into the trough 
of the sea, waves board her, break in her sky- 
lights and upper works, and fill her with water— 
billows hammer and strain her light timbers till 
she jeaks hke a serve—gets before the wind, and 
broaches to, because she his not canvass enough 
to render ber manageable. Question him who 
has lain ma Vanderbilt ship for two days im the 
trough of the sea, without a spare spar to replace 
a broken yard, without a spare rag to replace a 
split sail, and withouta plark to splice the broken 





spar—unicss some of the paddie-whvel floats 


were saxvn up for the purpose. And what are 
the chances in case of collision with ice, with 
other vessels and with shoals androcks? Thank 
Heaven! bulkheads are now put into most ships 
—but how are they putin? Let the public go 
on board and see. In many cases, they do not 
come up to the water-line, in others they are full 
of dvors and holes, and in very few cases are they 
real pillows of strength and safety. And when 
ships are supplied with only one reliable means 
of propulsion, and that, the engine, rather ex- 
pected to break down than to hold fast, the light 
spars of paddle-ships being of no independent ac- 
count whatever, what is to prevent their being 
helplessly driven upon lee shores and drifted 
about at the mercy of the elements? These are 
not imaginary cases. There is plenty of prece- 
dent for them and many more, 

The ocean is the best and safest highway in the 
world, if we but adapt our vessels to its laws.— 
The breaking of one wheel or one rail or one tim- 
ber on a railway may slaughter a thousand people 
atastroke. But if a ship is fire-proof, reasonably 
strong in most of her parts, and properly divided 
into compartments, she may be stove in before 
and broken up aft, and strewn with firebrands 
and swept by seas—her engines and wheels and 
masts and sails may be shattered into fragments, 
and she may rol! and pitch through a mouth of 
hurricane, and yet there is a chance of her bring- 
ing every soul in her safety to land. However 
furiously storms may rage and billows roil, the 
soft yiclding element of water is unsurpassed as 
the basis of absolute safety by all the materials 
of nature. And it has fixed laws which it never 
violates. Disregard these laws, and it will dash 
our mighty works struggling to the bottom ; obey 
them, and we have everything to hope and noth- 
ing to fear. Every known condition of safety 
may be easily provided. A thorough system of 
water-tight compartments, and a strong hull— 
no stronger than the hulls of a few ships in ac- 
tual service—is absolute proof against founder- 
ing, whether collision or storm or internal rupture 
be che occasion. The simple use of iron sides, 
beams and floors, will render a ship fire-proof 
even though the cabins and decorations are wood, 
for the total combustion of small and detached 
parts would not endanger the whole fabric. A 
mere iron bull, full of combustables, is perhaps 
worse in this regard than a ship entirely of wood, 
for not unly does the fuel burn up, but the great 
furnace itself becomes red hot, preventing in 
some cases even the getting over the side into a 
boat. 

eBut more: the means of safety are the very 
foundations of economy. Small ocean ships must 
be of greater proportionate beam than large 
ones to insure Stability, and a reduction of beam 
in proportion to length is the first basis of cheap 
transit; and avery lung ship, which will not 
throw its stern out of water, is necessary to the 
best working of the screw—the best known in- 
strument of cheap propulsion. So an increase of 
size allows both safety and economy. A skiff 
which would triumphantly ride an inland pond, 
would be swamped in New York Bay. So,a 
steady ship in the Bay would be unsafe in the 
North Atlantic. It is all a question of size, pro- 
portion, and adaptation. Large ships must be 
mostly of metal to be sufficiently strong, and 
should have many bulk-heads to most economically 
stiffen them. Sv they would be at once durable, 
sea-worthy, and proof against fundering and 
fire. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 








Foreign Items. 

The Steamer Canada arrived at Halifax 
on Saturday, with three day’s later news. The 
Hon. Chas, Sumner was among the passengers. 
It was asserted that Ungland would join the pro- 
posed European Cungress, and that the French 
and English Governments are completely agreed 
on a basis for the settlement of the Italian ques- 
tion. 

It was vaguely reported that Garibaldi, at a 
late interview with the King of Sardinia, declared 
that Italy was betrayed, and that he would head 
a revolution. The King protested against sucha 
proceeding, 





War has been declared by Spain against 
Morocco. 

It is reported from Zurich that the Sar- 
diman plenipotentiaries have received orders from 
Turin to sign the treaty of peace. 

Schamyl, the Circassian hero, has arrived 
at St. Petersburg, and is treated more asa con- 
queror than a captive. 

The strike of the London builders continued 
at the last accounts, and there were indications 
that it was beginning to tell seriously against the 
men who have refused to resume work. The 
dividend among themselves was diminished, and a 
resolution had been adopted to appeal to the pub- 
licfor help. Recent returns show a great mortality 
among the wives and families of the operatives in 
the building trade, and there was reason to fear 
that many women and children were perishing 
from sheer want. 














— Recent arrivals from England state that a 





terrible storm prevailed alung the English coast 
for several days during the last week in October: 





wrecking many yessels, with the loss of many 
lives. The Screw steamship Royal Charter was 
driven ashore near Bangor on the coast of Wales, 
and of 498 persons who were on board unly 
39 were saved. The Great Eastern suffered se. 
verely from the gale. The London Times corres- 
pondent on board the great ship, reports the ef- 
fects of the termble storm: 


“Captain Harrison and the whole crew were at 
their posts, ready to run the ship out, if neces- 
sary. 

‘Between two and three o’clock the wind al- 
most equalled the force of a hurricane, at times 
jerking at the masts as if it would snap them off 
at the deck, making the Great Eastern tremble 
perceptibly throughout her immense length and 
breadth as if sume giant hand were shaking her. 

“Captain Harrison’s water-proof coat was 
blown to ribbons off him, and he himself at last 
carried before the gale and blown down and tum- 
bled along with such violence as to receive some 
severe contusions. 

“The saloon skylights were blown up, and 
wind and rain poured into the saloon. The up- 
per wood work was leaking at every sea, and the 
lower decks soft and splashing from the drip- 
pings. 

“Three anchors were down, and appeared taut 
to the very utmost. 

“ At six the breakwater works were giving 
way— portions of the wreck once or twice fouling 
the screw, and it was found necessary to swing 
by one anchor. 

“At 10:30 a.m. it parted and the ship was 
adrift, rolling and tumbling towards the shore. 

“ A second heavy anchor was let go, and the 
screw moved ahead, but it agam fouled. The 
paddies were then driven round at speed, and 
were somewhat damaged by the floating timbers. 
The anchor held. Two screw colliers, two brigs, 
two demmies and one galiott all hung to the ship. 
In this last struggle sume of the links of the ca- 
ble were actually dragged out one-twird longer.” 


Notwithstanding the effects of the gale, the 
Great Eastern left Holyhead on the 2d. and 
reached Southampton on the morn of the 4th. 
She experienced very rough weather and a heavy 
sea on the passage round, 

“The London Times account of this third trial 

says, when the ship was exposed to the roll of 
the Atlantic, she rolled and dipped, but with 
ease. The ship seemed to swing herself with a 
sidelong, gentle motion over every wave, drop 
ping deeply and easily beyond them, with a regu- 
lar, slow roll, and often quite deep enough to 
leave one paddle wheel out of water, turning high 
and dry in the air. ‘Lhis motion of the veseel is 
attributed to her very light immersion, and to 
the fact of her having no upper weights to coun- 
terbalance the coals below. The whole roll of 
the vesse! is calculated at only 8 deg. each way, 
or 16 deg. in all, an every day amount to smailer 
vessels, though something for one which was 
supposed to be almost immoveable by wind or 
sea, The greatest speed attained was over 154 
knots, or close on 18 miles per hour. The run 
from Holyhead to Southampton is pronounced 
far more satisfactory than eicher of her previous 
trips. The engines were under the svle control 
of Mr. McLennan, c .ief cugineer of the ship.” 
At Leghorn, on the 7h inst, a remarkable 
scene took place. For the first time ihe Jews of 
that city offered upa prayer for a Christian 
prince and invoked the blessing of heaven upon 
Victor Emanuel, King of Sardinia. The prayer 
was recited by Signor Roberto Funaro. At the 
first word the three thousand Jews present, with 
the exception of a lew old men, rose to their feet ; 
and remained standing until the close of the pray- 
er, to which they all responded “ Amen.” The 
following isa translation of the invocation: 


* May that One who watches over the safety of 
kings, who gives deminton tu princes, whose em- 
pire is from everlasting to everlasting; may He 
who hberated his servant David from the mur- 
derous sword, who opened a way in the sea and a 
sure pathway through the rushing waves; may 
He bless, guard, defend, succor, elevate and exalt 
the king elect, Victor Emanuel. 

“ May the King cf Kings guide his footsteps, 
preserve his life, and shield bim from al! danger 
and peril. May the King of Kings, in his clem- 
ency, exalt the star of his destiny, and grant him 
a long and peaceful reign. May the King of 
Kings give to him and all his counsellors and 
ministers power and courage. May this be His 
Divine pleasure: and let all the people say Amen.” 





Domestic News. 

—The Supreme Count of Appeals of Virgin- 
ia, in the case of John Brown, on Saturday re- 
fused to award a writ of error to the judgment 
rendered by the Circuit Court of Jefferson. The 
execution, therefore, takes place on the 2d of 
December. 

—Gen. Scott reached San Francisco on the 
16th of Oct., and left the next day for San Juan. 

—For some wees past a band of several 
hundred desperadoes, led on by « Mexican bandit 
named Cortinas, has been committing depredations 
in south-western Texas, in the territory adjacent 
to the Rio Grande. The Government at Wash- 
ington has commenced sending troops to disperse 
the robbers. It has become quite a serious affair 
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Mexicans. 

A good deal of excitement prevails at 
Charlestown, Va., and vicinity, in consequence of 
the repeated burnings of barns and grain stacks, 
and sumors thatan attempt will be made to res- 
Bodies of Virginia troops have been 
sent thither. Gov. Wise with a regiment from 
Richmond hes gone there. Rumors are circula- 
ting of armed men having been seen crossing the 
Ohiv near Wheeling. Another rumor states that 
a fight had occurred in Clark Co., between some 
citizens and a party of strangers. On the other 
hand these reports are said to be false and there 
is no cause for alarm. Whether the foes are 
all imaginary or not, Virginia, with redoubtable 
Gov. Wise at her head, seems quite stirred up 
to retrieve her reputation for bravery which was 
so terribly shattered by Brown and his twenty- 
two men, a month ago. 

Lydia Maria Child, of Boston, in a letter 
to Gov. Wise, thus alludes to the way in which 
the people of the north are coming to view the 
prospect of a dissolution of the Union: 

* The people of the North had a very strong 
attachmest to the Univn; but by your desperate 
measures you have weakened 1t beyond all power 
of restoration. They are not your enemies, as 
you suppose, but they cannot consent to be your 
tools for any ignoble task you may choose to pro- 
pose. You must not judge of us by the crawling 
sinuosities of an Everett; or by our magnificent 
hound,* whom you retained to hunt your poor erip- 
ples, and then sent him sneaking into a corner to 
die—not for shame for the base purpose to which 
his strength had been applied, but with vexation 
because you withheld from him the promised 
bone. Not by such as these must you judge the 
free, enlightened yeomanry of New-England. A 
majority of them would rejoice to have the Slave 
States fulfil their oft-repeated threat of with- 
drawal from the Union. It has ceased to be a- 
bugbear, for we begin to despair of being able, by 
any other process, to give the world the example 
of a real republic. The moral sense of these 
States is outraged by being accomplices in sus- 
taining an institution vicious m all its aspects ; 
and it is now generally understood that we pur 
chase our disgrace al great pecuniary expense,— 
If you would only make the offer of a separation 
in serious earnest, you would hear the hearty  re- 
sponse of miltons, “ Go, gentlemen, and 


‘Stand not upon the order of your going, 
But go at once!” 





cue Brown. 





*Webster. 
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Facts and Topics. 





...-Frederick Douglass has sailed for England. 


.--Book keeping was first introduced into 
Engla:id from Italy in 1556. It was derived from 
asystemof Algebra, published at Venice by Burgo. 

..-Banks were first established by Lombard 
Jews in Ltaly. The name 1s derived fro: banco 
(bench), benches being erected in the market- 
places for the exchange of money, &c, The bank 
of England was established in 1693. 

...-The host of personal friends of Gerrit Smith 
will rejoice to learn, from most creditable author- 
ity, that Dr. Gray of Utica has given his family 
the encouragement to feel that the afflicted gen- 
tleman will be entirely restored to mental health, 
It is also his opinion that Mr. Smith’s bodily 
health will be reéstablished. So prostrated was 
he when he arrived at Utica, that it was the opin- 
ion of his physician that he would not have sur- 
vived forty eight hours longer, had he remained 
at home.— Tribune. 

...-A Washington correspondent of the Phila- 
delphia Enquirer, referring to the rumor about 
the speeches of Congressmen being prepared by 
other persons, says: 

“In some cases this is done from sheer inability 
on the part of the member himself; in others, 
from the want of time, or because the party em- 
ploved is better conversant with the particular 
subject. Even Mr. Seward is known to employ 
more than one individual to hunt up references to 
subjects upon which he may desire to address the 
Senate, and yet no one doubts his ability to do 
such work for himself. Sore of the best speeches 
of the last session were, tomy knowledge, the 
work of others than those who delivered them in 
Congress. The custom is by no means uncommon.’ 

.-- Vesuvius is still in a state of eruption, the 
lava having now reached a point three miles from 
the crater. The present mouth was opened 18 
months ago, by a violent earthquake, the cinders 
from which were carried as far as Constantinople 
—another proof of the great eastern current. 
The lava now issues from the base of the cone, 
passes down the valley below Piano delle Gin- 
estre, and falls into the great ravine known as the 
Sasse-Grande, 250 feet deep by 1,000 feet broad, 
which is now completely filled. Below this it 
euts across the carriage road in three places, de- 
stroys about twenty houses and some olive groves 
and vineyards, and is now near the Cemetery of 


and may lead to fresh disturbances with the 





Portice, whose inhabitants are full of apprehension, 
It is estimated that 28,000,000 cubic yards of lava 
have issued from the crater during this eruption, 
The temperature of the lava is 2,000 degrees Fah- 
renheit. The guides have provided themselves 
with molds in which they cast medallion heads 
of the King and Queen of Naples, Louis Napoleon, 
Queen Victoria, Victor Emanuel, Czar Alexander, 
and even Mazzini, Murat, and Garibaldi.— Tribune. 

...-It is stated that the first steamship which 
made the voyage across the Atlantic, under steam 
throughout, was the Royal William in 1833.— 
This vessel was of 180 horse power and 1,000 
tons burden, and was built at a place called Three 
Rivers, on the St. Lawrence, in Canada. The 
voyage was made froin Pictou, Nova Scotia, to 
Cowes, Isle of Wight. 

. ..-Compasses on board iron ships are subject 
to so great variations as to render them very un- 
reliable. The British Association for the Advance. 
ment of Science are inaking extensive investiga- 
tions in regard to the matter. It is stated that 
sometimes the tere rolling of the ship varies the 
compass twenty-four degrees ; but if the ship is 
built with her head to the svuth-east, the rolling 
effects the compasses very little if any, which if 
true is a very singular fact. 





An ‘Oneida Journal. 


Friday, Nov. 18.—Received a call yesterday 
from Dr. O. H. Wellington, of Jamestown, Chau- 
tauqua Co., N. Y., whose new educational en- 
terprise is mentioned in Nos. 12 & 17 of the 
present volume of the Circular. The Commu- 
nity were drawn together in the evening by the 
announcement that Mr. Wellington would dis- 
course on the subject of Epucarion. From the 
notes taken of his remarks we select the follow- 
ing paragraphs : 

“For more than twenty years I have borne 
about with me an utter abhorrence of isolated 
fimilies and individual property; but to-day is 
the first time I have seen my idea realized, and 
it so fills and absorbs my whole soul, thatI am 
not a very good ‘ Schoolmaster’ to-night. 

“The problem of your practical life is a much 
greater one than perhaps many of you imagine. 
Few have had the advantages which I have had, 
to mingle with society in its rudest and must 
uncultivated forms, and also to know somewhat 
of its higher and more refined aspects—to go 
side by side with the common laborer, and also 
to go into the highest walks of science. Such 
has been my privilege, bless God. I can work, 
and love to work to-day, in every department of 
labor. Ido not work merely as a pastime, but 
because I enjoy labor, from the most repulsive 
forms of agriculture, if there are any, through 
the various forms of domestic industry gener- 
ally assigned to women—they are all attractive 
tome. I frequently leave my studies, that I may 
find pleasure in these varied forms of labor. I 
never weary in this course of life. I say these 
things not in the way of boasting, nor to draw 
special attention to myself in any way, but to 
illustrate my central idea of education. I believe 
in making integral men and women. I do not 
believe in educating farmers, or lawyers, or 4doc- 
tors, or ministers, but in educating MEN AND wo- 
MEN. I do not believe in making men and wo- 
men sober and sedate, but in educating them to 
versatility and happiness. I do not believe in 
silent men and women, but in educating every 
soul so that it shall utter freely and well its 
thoughts. I do not believe in hiring singers and 
musicians, but in uniting men and women in 
Community, where they shall make one grand 
choir of music. My ideais that every boy and 
girl should be educated to know all that man and 
woman can know. Thatis the problem I have 
set before myself, and I believe it can be solved. 
God in his providence scems in a measure to have 
prepared me for its solution, I was born ona 
farm, and had a love for it. At sixteen years ot 
aze was apprenticed to the carpenter’s trade, 
where I gained some knowledge of architecture ; 
then I went to Harvard College, but was preven- 
ted from taking a thorough course on account of 
ill health; then I kept school four years; then 
went through a course of theology, and was regu- 
larly ordained, and preached four years, until L 
found no pulpit where I was at liberty to freely 
utter my ideas ; and then I went through a regu- 
lar Medical course and gradnated. I did so much 
to ultimate in myself my idea of integral ecduca- 
tion. It was accomplished at great expense, de- 
minding of me great and intense labor; and by 
God’s help I will be one to’ introduce a different 
state of things into the coming dispensation, I 
believe that I was providentially put throngh a 
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life of terrible trial, my plans of life broken and 
revolutionized, in order that I might during the 
little of my life remaining, help those who shall 
come after me intoa different state of things. 
I believe every boy and gir! should be a lawyer, 
and doctor, and minister, and a laborer at ordin- 
ary occupations, and learn these thinzs all at a 
time. And ifany man is disposed to make an 
attempt on 20 pupils to teach them as much as 
possible of the sciences ina given time, lL will 
give him his choice ont of 40, and I will take the 
remainder, and teach them more science and at 
the same time teach them the manual arts. | 
am confident of this—the manual arts can be 
made to help a student in learning the sciences. 
And however great differences there may exist 
between the capacities of different individuals, 
yet it is astonishing to see what may be accoim- 
plished with the slowest minds in asingle year; 
but it mast be done by drawing vut their minds, 
not by puting other people’s thoughts into them 
—by helping them to think, not by telling them 
what to think. Here is the peculiar secret ot 
my system of education. Others have attempted 
the matter of integral education, but I have this 
peculiarity, that [ never attempt to put anything 
into the minds of my pupils, but simply to draw 
out their minds. I have never given a book toa 
child to tell him what others think. We simply 
ask him what do you think? What does God 
speaking through your soul unfold to you? 

“ As far as the government of the school is con- 
cerned, our rule is to overcome evil with good; 
on no account to occasion pain or suffering, if it 
can be avoided, and on no account to abridge 
persona! liberty if it can be avoided. 

“ Education has been regarded as learning the 
sciences. Why, that isatrifle! Give a mana 
good heart, and I will take him almost through 
the whole range of sciences in twelve months, if 
he has a capacity to think for himself and speak 
for himself. And this would be dune, not by cram- 
ming him with the wisdom of books, but by 
unfolding his moral, spiritual and iniellectual 
life—helping him to think and to express his 
thoughts. I never would give hima book, and 
tell him to commit the thoughts of others to 
memory. Why, what would you think of me, if 
I should go home, and say to my boy—‘It is 
possible you may be hungry next June, now sit 
down and eat two loaves of bread, and at noon 
you must eat two quarts of salt, and at nighta 
bushel of potatoes.’ I donot wonder you think 
the idea ridiculous, Is it half as ridiculous as it 
would be to cram him with science and book 
wisdom for which he has no relish, and cannot 
understand? I would rather have a steam power 
forcing flour and potatoes into my boy than to 
have crowded into his mind the processes of other 
people’s thoughts for which he has no more rel- 
ish than I have for tobacco—and God knows how 
much I abhor that.” 

At this puint Mr. Wellington invited the mem- 
bers to freely interrogate him as to his system 
and practice. To the question, “How do you 
deal with a very stupid child?’ he replied: 

“ Exactly as I would deal with a very wise one, 
or I would deal with him intellectually just as 
you would physically. You do not tell your boy 
to eat only so much food, and only particular 
kinds. You let him have what he wants. That 
is the way I treat my pupils intellectually. Of 
course, if a calf does not know enough to draw 
milk from the cow’s udder, you contrive to make 
it know that milk is good, ane@ where he can 
get it, and then he will help himself. So if I had 
an exceedingly stupid boy [I would treat him in 
a similar manner. The ordinary method of stuf- 
fing achild keeps him from gaining a taste for 
knowledye.” 

To the question, “ What value do you place on 
books ?” he replied : 

“Tn our institution at Jamestown we have a 
good library ; books are valued highly as works 
of reference—aids to thought and reflection—as 
food for the mind; but as I have said before, we 
never think of compelling children to commit to 
memory any portions of them. Books are fre- 
quently consulted by the students, and with 
great profit.” 

Several other questions were asked, such as, 
“How do you teach spelling?” “Hew do you 
teach writing?” “ How do you get along when 
your pupils are so interested in a subject, that a 
great many ask questions at atime?” These 
were all readily answered by Dr. Wellington. He 
also gave us an illustration of his method of teach- 
ing, by starting the simple question, “ What is 
the difference between dirt and sand?” and then 
following up the answers given with other ques- 
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clear, or the respondent puzzled with his own 
detinitions. 

We will close our report with the following 
paragraph, which accords very wel! with the sen- 
timent of the Community : 

“T think people labor under a great mistake, 
when they think that education appertains to 
youth and childhood. I never learned so fast as 
at the present time. We are never too old to 
learn. I feel that the mission of man is to un- 
fold his highest spiritual capacities; and that the 
same intensity of interest which is felt for the 
preparation of children for the sphere of practi- 
cal life, should follow us through life, and that 
we should be equally earnest in preparing our- 
selves for life hereafter.” 

Monday, 21, Evening.— Some talk about John 
Brown, and his late unsuccessful enterprise. The 
questioa was started, [low far is John Brown 
worthy of the respect and sympathy of good men? 
Some were quite enthusiastic in his favor, and a 
few were disposed to censure him somewhat se- 
verely ; but the prevailing sentiment apparently 
was—that Brown’s career in Kansas, and in be- 
half of the slaves, has evinced a hatred of injustices 
sympathy for the oppressed, and a heroism wor- 
thy of much commendation, On the other hand_ 
we cannot sympathise at all with his resort to 
carnal weapons and physical violence. It is op- 
posed to the spirit of the New Testament, opposed 
to the best instincts of the age; and, judging from 
the result in this Harper’s Ferry enterprise, is not 
favored by Providence. 

Irems.—Husking and harvesting completed— 
the event celebrated by a Farmer’s Festival. 
Many arrivals from Putney, Wallingford and 
elsewhere. The family at the former place will 
be merged, at least for the coming winter, in the 
other Communes. The schools have commenced, 
Nearly all under twenty-five years of age spend 
part of the day in school; and those members 
who do not place themselves under tutors are 
encouraged to spend some portion of time every- 
day in reading and study. 


Table-Talk by J. H. N. No. 35. 








Liperty AND Lecauity.-—The spirit 
of legality works in exceedingly subtile 
forms. First, it says to a person, “‘ You 
must abstain from such and such things ;” 
and then it turns round und says to him, 
* You must not abstain: if you do, you 
will be acting under a legal influence.” 
If it cannot command him in one way, it 
will endeavor to in another, If it cannot 
bring him into bondage to abstinence, it 
will seek to bring him under bondage to 
freedom. We must demand our liberty 
on both sides of this question—liberty 
both to abstain from any thing, and to use 
all things. And when we speak of liberty 
to abstain, we do not mean simply liberty 
to make a resolution and crucify our de- 
sires. Such liberty is of no value, except 
as a temporary thing. We want /iberty 
to abstain pleasurably—to enjoy our ab- 
stinence as much as we should freedom in 
enjoyment. Freedom of abstinence and 
freedom of enjoyment combine and make 
TRUE LIBERTY. 

Variety is the spice of life ; and absti- 
nence is essential to variety. If you be-- 
come attached to any thing so that you 
cannot abstain from it, you are thereby 
deprived of variety ; that thing, whatever 
it may be, is a nuisance to you: the re- 
lation between you and it, is too intimate 
—it robs you of your liberty. The liberty 
of abstinence is one of our rights, and a 
very valuable one ; and it may be exer- 
cised pleasurably. But let us reject and 
spurn from us the liberty of forced absti- 
nence. We must have true liberty-— 
liberty to continually change from one 
thing to another, and that with a con- 
;stant increase of freedom. Nothing less 
ithan that is the liberty of che gospel. 
And evidently a power is at work among 
us, that will ultimatly give us perfect lib- 





tions, and so on, until the subject was made! erty with reference to all things. 
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Enid. 
BY ALFRED TENNYSON. 
( Continued.) 





Then forward by a way which, beaten broad, 
Led from the territory of false Limours 
To the waste earldom of another earl, 
Doorm, whom his shaking vassals called the Bull, 
Went Enid with her sullen follower on. 
Once she looked back, and when she saw him ride 
More near by many a rood than yester-morn, 
It well-nigh made her cheerful ; till Geraint 
Waving an angry hand, as who should say, 
*« You watch me,” saddened all her heart again. 
But while the sun yet beat a dewy blade, 
The sound of many a heavy-galloping hoof 
Smote on her ear, and turning round she saw 
Dust, and the points of lances bicker in it. 
Then not to disobey her lord’s behest, 
And yet to give him warning, for he rode 
As if he heard not, moving back she held 
Her finger up, and pointed to the dust. 
At which the warrior in his obstinacy, 
Because she kept the letter of his word 
Was in a manner pleased, and turning, stood. 
And in a moment after, wild Limours, 
Borne on a black horse, like a thunder-cloud 
Whose skirts are loosened by the breaking storm, 
Half ridden off with by the thing he rode, 
And all in passion uttering a dry shriek, 
Dashed on Geraint, who closed with him, and bore 
Down by the length of lance and arm beyond 
The crupper, and so left him stunned or dead, 
And overthrew the next that followed him, 
And blindly rushed on all the rout beyond. 
But at the flash and motion of the man 
They vanished panic-stricken, like a shoal 
Of darting fish, that on a summer morn 
Adown the crystal dykes at Camelot 
Come slipping o’er their shadows on the sand, 
But if a man who stands upon the brink 
But lift a shining hand against the sun, 
There is not left a twinkle of a fin 
- Betwixt the cressy islets white in flower ; 
So, scared but at the motion of the man, 
Fled all the boon companions of the Earl, 
And left him lying in the public way ; 
So vanish friendships only made in wine. 

Then like a stormy sunlight smiled Geraint, 
Who saw the chargers of the two that fell 
Start from their fallen lords, and wildly fty, 
Mixt with the flyers. ‘‘ Horse and man,” he said, 
** All of one mind and al) right-honest friends ! 
Not a hoof left: and I methinks till now 
Was honest—paid with horses and with arms; 
I cannot steal nor plunder, no, nor beg : 
And so what say you, shall we strip him there 
Your lover ? has your palfrey heart enough 
To bear his armour? shall we feast or dine? 
No ?—then do you, being right honest, pray 
That we may meet the horsemen of Ear] Doorm, 
I too would still be honest.” Thus he said : 
And sadly gazing on her bridle-reins, 
And answering not one word, she led the way. 


But as a man to whom a dreadful loss 
Falls in a far land and he knows it not, 
Bat coming back he learns it, and the loss 
Sv pains him that he sickens nigh to death ; 
So fared it with Geraint, who being pricked 
In combat with the follower of the Earl, 
Bled underneath his armor secretly, 
And so rode on, nor told his gentle wife 
What ailed him, hardly knowing it himself, 
Till his eye darkened and his helmet wagged ; 
And at a sudden swerving of the road, 
Though happily down on a bank of grass, 
The Prince without a word from his horse fell. 


An‘ Enid heard the clashing of his fall, 
Suddenly came, and at his side all pale 
Dismounting loosed the fastenings of his arms, 
Nor let her true hand falter, nor blue cye 
Moisten, till she had ligited on his wound, 

And tearing off her veil of faded silk 

Had bared her forehead to the blistering sun, 
’ And swathed the hurt that drained her dear lord’s 
Then after all was done that hand could do, [life. 
She rested, and her desolation came 

Upon her, and she wept beside the way. 


Aad many past, but none regarded her, 
For in that realm of lawless turbulence, 
A woman weeping for her murdered mate 
Was cared as much for as a summer shower : 
One took him for a victim of Earl Doorm, 
Nor dared to waste a perilous pity on him : 
Another hurrying past, a man-at-arms, 
Rode on a mission to the bandit Earl ; 
Half whistling und half singing a coarse song, 
He drove the dust against her veilless eyes : 
Another, flying from the wrath of Doorm 
Before an ever-fancied arrow, made 
The long way smoke beneath him in his fear ; 
At which her palfrey whinnying lifted heel, 
And scoured into the coppices and was lost, 
‘While the great charger stood, grieved like a man. 


But at the point of noon the huge Earl Doorm, 
Broad-faced with under-fringe of russet beard, 
Bound on a foray, rolling eyes of prey, 





‘Came riding with s hundred lances up; 


But ere he came, like oae that hails a ship, 
Cried out with a big voice, ** What, is he dead ?” 
«No, no, not dead !” she answered in all haste. 
‘** Would some of your kind people take him up, 
And bear him hence out of this cruel sun : 
Most sure am I, quite sure, he is not dead.” 

Then said Earl Doorm . * Well, if he be not dead 
Why wail you for him thus? you seem a child. 
And be he dead, I count you for a fool ; 
Your wailing will not quicken him: dead or not, 
You mar a comely face with idiot tears. 
Yet, since the face is comely—some of you, 
Here, take him up, and bear him to our hall : 
And if he live, we will have him of our band ; 
And if he die, why earth has earth enough 
To hide him. See ye take the charger too, 
A noble one.” 

He spake, and past away, 

But left two brawny spearmen, who advanced, 
Each growling like a dog, when his good bone 
Seems to be plucked at by the village boys 
Who love to vex him eating, and he fears 
To lose his bone, and lays his foot upon it, 
Gnawing and growling : so the ruffians growled, 
Fearing to love, and all for a dead man, 
Their chance of booty from the morning's raid; 
Yet raised and laid him on a litter-bier, 
Such as they brought upon their forays out 
For chose that might be wounded ; laid him on it 
All in the hollow of his shield, and took 
And bore him to the naked hall of Doorm, 
(His gentle charger following him unled,) 
And cast him and the bier in which he lay 
Down on an oaken settle in the hall, 
And then departed, hot in haste to join 
Their luckier mates, but growling as before, 
And cursing their lost time, and the dead man, 
And their own Earl, and their own souls, and her. 
They might as well have blest her: she was deaf 
To blessing or to cursing save from one. 


So for long hours sat Enid by her lord, 
There in the naked hall, propping his head, 
And chafing his pale hands, ard calling to him. 
And at the last he wakened from his swoon, 
And found his own dear bride propping his head, 
And chafing his faint hands, and calling to him; 
And felt the warm tears falling on his face ; 
And said to his own heart, ‘‘ She weeps for me :” 
And yet lay still, and feigned himself as dead, 
That he might prove her to the uttermost, 
And say to his own heart, ‘She weeps for me.” 
But in the falling afternoon returned 
The huge Earl Doorm with plunder to the hall. 
His lusty spearmen followed him with noise : 
Each hurling down a heap of things that rang 
Against the pavement, cast his lance aside, 
And doffed his helm: and then there fluttered in, 
Half- bold, half-frighted, with dilated eyes, 
A tribe of women, dressed in many hues, 
An: mingled with the spearmen : and Earl Doorm 
Struck with a knife’s haft hard against the board, 
And called for flesh and wine to feed his spears. 
And ien brought in whole hogs and quarter 
beeves, 
And all the hall was dim with steam of flesh : 
And none spake word, but all sat down at once, 
And ate with tumult in the naked hall, 
Feeding like horses when you hear them feed ; 
Till Enid shrank far back into herself, 
To shun the wild ways of the lawless tribe. 
But when Earl Doorm had eaten all he would, 
He rolled his eyes about the hall, and found 
A damsel drooping in a corner of it. 
Then he remembered her, and how she wept ; 
And out of her there came a power upon him ; 
And rising on the sudden he said, “ Eat! 
I never yet beheld a thing so pale. 
God's curse, it makes me mad to see you weep. 
Eat! Look yourself. Good luck had your good 
man, 
For were I dead, who is it would weep for me? 
Sweet lady, never since [ first drew breath 
Have I beheld a lily like yourself. 
And so there lived some color in your cheek, 
There is not one among my gentlewomen 
Were fit to wear your slipper for a glove. 
But listen to me, and by me be ruled, 
And I wil! do the thing I have not done, 
For you shall share my earldom with me, girl 
And we will live like two birds in one nest, 
And I will fetch you forage from all fields, 
For 1 compel all creatures to my will.” 


He spoke : the brawny spearman let his cheek 
Bulge with the unswallowed piece, and turning 
stared ; 
While some, whose souls the old serpent long had 
drawn 
Down, as the worm draws in the withered leaf 
And makes it earth, hissed each at other's ear 
What shall not be recorded—women they, 
Women, or what had been those gracious things, 
But now desired the humbling of their best, 
Yea, would have helped him to it: and all at once 
They hated her, who took no thought of them, 
But answered in low voice, her meek head yet 
Drooping, ‘I pray you for your courtesy, 
He being as he is, to let me be.” 
She spake so low he hardly heard her speak, 








But like a mighty patron, satisfied 

With what himself had done so graciously, 
Assumed that she had thanked him, adding, * Yea, 
Eat and be glad, for I account you mine.” 


She answered meekly, ‘‘ How should I be glad 
Henceforth in all the world at anything, 
Until my lord arise and look upon me ?” 


Here the huge Earl cried out upon her talk, 
As all but empty heart and weariness 
And sickly nothing ; suddenly seized on her, 
And bare her by main violence to the board, 
And thrust the dish before her, crying, ‘* Eat.” 


** No, no,” said Enid, vext, ‘‘I will not eat, 
Till yonder man upon the bier arise, (‘* Here! 
And eat with me.” ‘* Drink, then,” he answered. 
(And filled a horn with wine and held it to her,) 
**Lo! I, myself, when flushed with fight, or hot, 
God’s curse, with anger— often I myself, 

Before I well have drunken, scarce can eat: 
Drink, therefore, and the wine will change your 
will.” 

** Not so,” she cried, ‘*by Heaven I will not 
Till my dear lord arise and bid me doit, [drink, 
And drink with me; and if he rise no more, 

I will not look at wine until I die.” 


At this he turned all red and paced his hall, 
Now gnawed his under, now his upper lip, 
And coming up close to her, said at last : 
«* Girl, for I see you scorn my courtesies, 
Take warning: yonder man is surely dead : 
And I compel all creatures to my will. 
Not eat nor drink? And wherefore wail for one, 
Who put vour beauty to this flout and scorn 
By dressing it in rags. Amazed am I, 
Beholding how you butt against my wish, 
That I forbear you thus: cross me no more. 
At least put off to please me this poor gown, 
This silken rag, this beggar-woman’s weed , 
I love that beauty should go beautifully : 
For see you not my gentlewomen here 
How gay, how suited to the house of one, 
Who loves that beauty should go beautifully ! 
Rise therefore; robe yourself in this: obey.” 


He spoke, and one among his gentlewomen 
Displayed a splendid silk of foreign loom, 
Where like a shoaling sea the lovely blue 
Played intu green, and thicker down the front 
With jewels than the sward with drops of dew, 
When all night long a cloud clings to the hill, 
And with the dawn ascending lets the day 
Strike where it clung: so thickly shone the gems. 


But Enid answered, harder to be moved 
Than hardest tyrants in the day of power, 
With life-long injuries burning unavenged, 
And now their hour has come; and Enid said: 
**In this poor gown my dear lord found me first, 
And loved me serving in my father’s hall: 

In this poor gown I rode with him to court, 
And there the Queen arrayed me like the sun: 
In this poor gown he bade me clothe myself, 
When now we rode upon this fatal quest 

Of honor, where no honor can be gained : 
And this poor gown I will not cast aside 
Until himself arise a living man, 

And bid me cast it. I have griefs enough : 
Pray you be gentle, pray you let me be: 

I never loved, can never love but him : 

Yea, God, I pray you of your gentleness, 
He being as he is, to let me be.” 


Then strode the brute Earl up and down his hall, 
And took his russet beard between his teeth ; 
Last, coming up quite close, and in his mood 
Crying, ‘*I count it of no more avail, 

Dame, to be gentle than ungentle with you; 
Take my salute,” unknightly with flat hand, 
However lightly, smote her on the cheek. 


Then Enid, in her utter helplessness, 
And since she thought, ‘‘ He had not dared to do it, 
Except he surely knew my lord was dead,” 
Sent forth u sudden sharp and bitter cry 
As of a wild thing taken in the trap, 
Which sees the trapper coming through the wood. 


This heard Geraint, and grasping at his sword 
(It lay beside him in the hollow shield) 
Made but a single bound, and with a sweep of it 
Shore through the swarthy neck, and like a ball 
The russet-bearded head rolled on the floor. 
So died Earl Doorm by him he counted dead. 
And all the men and women in the hall 
Rose when they saw the dead man rise, and fled 
Yelling as from a spectre, and the two 
Were left alone together, and he said: 
‘* Enid, I have used you worse than that dead man: 
Done you more wrong: we both have undergone 
That trouble which has left me thrice your own: 
Henceforward I will rather die than doubt. 
And here I lay this penance on myself, [morn— 
Not, though mine own ears heard you yester- 
You thought me sleeping, but I heard you say, 
I heard you say, that you were no true wife : 
I swear I will not ask your meaning in it: 
I do believe yourself against yourself, 
And will henceforward rather die than doubt.” 


And Enid could not say one tender word, 
She felt so blunt and stupid at the heart : 














She only prayed him, *‘ Fly, they will return 
And slay you; fly, your charger is without, 

My palfrey lost.” ‘Then, Enid, shall you ride 
Behind me.” ‘* Yea,” said Enid, “let us go.” 
And moving out they found the stately horse, 
Who now no more a vassal to the thief, 

But free to stretch his limbs in lawful fight, 
Neighed with all gladness as they came,and stooped 
With a low whinny toward the pair: and she 
Kissed the white star upon his noble front, 

Glad also; then Geraint upon the horse 
Mounted, and reached a hand, and on his foot 
She set her own and climbed ; he turned his face 
And kissed her climbing, and she cast her arms 
About him, and at once they rode away. 


To be concluded. 





A Picture by Hugh Miller. 


“Let us trace the history of a single 
pine tree of the Odlite, as indicated by its pe- 
trified remains. This gnarled and twisted 
trunk once anchored its roots amid the cran- 
nies of a precipice of dark-gray sand-stone, 
that rose over some nameless stream of the 
Odlite, in what is now the north of Scotland. 
The rock, which, notwithstanding its dingy 
color, was a deposit of the lower old red sand- 
stone, formed a member of the fishbeds of that 
system—beds that were charged then, as now, 
with numerous fossils, as strange and obsolete 
in the creation of the Odlite as in the creation 
which at present exists. 


“Tt was a firm, indestructible stone, covered 
by a thin, barren soil ; and the twisted rootlets 
of the pine, rejected and thrown backwards 
from its more solid planes, had to penetrate 
into its narrow fissures for a straightened and 
meager subsistence. The tree grew but slowly; 
in considerably more than half a ceutury it had 
attained to a diameter of but little more than 
ten inches a foot over the soil; and its bent 
and twisted form gave evidence of the life of 
hardship to which it was exposed. It was, in 
truth, a picturesque rag of a tree, that for the 
first few feet twisted itself round like an over- 
borne wrestler struggling to escape from under 
his enemy, and then struck out an abrupt an- 
gle, and stretched itself like a bent arm over 
the stream. 

“‘ The seasons passed over it: every open- 
ing Spring gave its fringe of tenderer green to 
its spiky foliage, and every returning Autumn 
saw it shed its cones into the stream below.— 
Many a delicate fern sprang up and decayed 
around its gnarled and fantastic root, single 
leaved and of simple form, like the Scolopen- 
dria of our caverns and rock recesses, or fret- 
ted into many a slim pinnate leaflet, like the 
minute maiden-bair or the graceful lady fern. 
Flying reptiles have perched amid its boughs ; 
the light-winged dragon-fly has darted on wings 
of gauze through the openings of its lesser 
twigs ; the tortvise and the lizard have byber- 
nated during the chills of Wiater among the 
hollows of its roots ; for many years it formed 
one of the minor features in a wild picturesque 
scene, on which human eye never looked ; and 
at length, touched by decay, its upper branch- 
es began to wither and bleach white in the 
winds of heaven; when shaken by a sudden 
hurricane that came roaring down the ravine, 
the mass of rock in which it had been anchored 
at once gave way, and, bearing fast jammed 
among its roots a fragment of the mass, which 
we still find there, and from which we read a 
portion of its story, it was precipitated into the 
foaming torrent. Dancing on the eddies, or 
lingering amid the pools, or shooting, arrow- 
like, adown the rapids, it at length finds its 
way to the sea; and after sailing over beds of 
massive coral—-the ponderous Jsastrea and more 
delicate Thamnastrea—and after disturbing 
the Ensliosaur and Belemnite in their deep- 
green haunts, it sinks, saturated with water, 
into a bed of arenaceous mud, to make its ap- 
pearance, after long ages, in the world of man 
—amarble mummy of the old Odlite forests— 
and to be curiously interrogated regarding its 
character and history.” ‘ 





LerTERS NOT OTHERWISE ACKNOWLEDGED.—-J. J 
Franks; T. North; O. Wilcox; J. Conant; A. J. A. 
Boone; J. M. Hawks. 
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